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WINDOW GLASS GLEANINGS. 












j HE well-known quatrain of Shenstone's, often 
inscribed on windows of inns by flattering 
travelers, will be familiar to our readers. But 
other window inscriptions, in various buildings 
and on all kinds of subjects, may be gleaned 
from time to time, and are not without inter- 
est. In these latter days of trusts and com- 
binations, when diamonds are going up, the 
precious stone is not a requisite for this sort 
of decoration or desecration, for with the use of the diamond ink 
now sold in the shops a common steel pen will do the work 
better than the costlieit ring or scarf pin. 



Some gentlemen who stopped at an inn at Stockport, as a 
record of the bad reception they had met with, wrote on the 
window some Latin rhymes, of which this is a translation ; 

If, traveler, good treatment be thy care, 

A comfortable bed, and wholesome fare, 

A modest bill and a diverting host, 

Neat maid and ready waiter— quit this coast, 

If dirty doings please, at Stockport lie, 

The girls, oh, frowzy frights, here with their mistress vie ! 

A pane of glass bearing upon it a jeu cT esprit of "Dean Swift 
was exhibited at Rugby. The Dean was in the habit of stop- 
ping at an inn near there called the " Three Crosses." On one 
occasion he was not attended to by the hostess with the usual 
promptitude, and, on making a complaint, the temper of the 
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A less complaisant traveler than the poet referred to, capped 
his lines by the following, also inscribed on a window : 

Whoe'er has traveled much about, 

Must very often sigh to think 
That every man will turn you out, 

Unless you've plenty of the chink. 

On the window of an inn in Cheshire Which was known by 
the shoemaking sign of "The Last," some wit wrote: 

All day long I have sought good beer, 
And at The Last I have found it here. 

Another writer thus gave his opinion of "The Bull Inn," 
near Dover : 

The bull is tame, so fear him not, 
All the while you pay your shot ; t 

When money's gone and credit's bad 
It's that which makes the bull run mad. 



lady got the better of her interest, and some angry words took 
place between them. Before leaving the house, the wit revenged 
himself by leaving the following "legacy" to the landlord, writ- 
ten with his diamond ring on the window glass : 

The Legacy. 
Good master tapster, I observe 

Three crosses at your door ; 
Hang out your old ill-tempered wife, 

And then you may count four. 

The sign is said to have been afterwards altered to the 
"Four Crosses." 

On a window of an inn on the Chester road some one had 
written, "Lord M has the softest lips in the universe." 

After the example of a famous queen, this was wittily cap- 
ped by one of the fair sex, who chanced to see the inscription, 
and wrote under it : 
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Then as like as two chips 
Are his head and his lips; 

On what occasion is not stated, another witty lady thus ex- 
pressed herself concerning a fop : 

Dandies to make a great show, 
Wear coats stuck out with pad and puffing 

But that, you know, is apropos — 
For what's a goose without his stuffing ? 

This may have been the same fair one who wrote upon a 
window pane some vertes expressive of her determination never 
to marry. 

A gentleman, who doubted the saucy one's resolve, capped 
her lines by the following : 

The fair one whose vow these scratchy lines betoken, 
Wrote them on glass, she knew they would be broken. 

To which he might have added : 

And then, with honest fear that two might rue it, 
Wrote it on glass, that yo\Cd at least see through it. 



amongst the fair sex, thus cleverly gave his (probably quoted 7 ) 
opinions on kissing : 

When women kiss, too vague the bliss, 

Too sentimental, too ethereal ; 
And when they've kissed, pray what else is't 

But shameful waste of raw material ? 

Many lovers laud their fairy lady's charms and virtues by 
means of diamonds on glass, just as other amorous swains lament 
their fickleness and frailties through the same medium. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's glass-scrawled well-known sentiment 
will occur to the reader. 

Another poetical lover wrote : 

The lightest gem on earth below, 
The fairest maiden earth can show, 
The beauty most admired by me, 
Dwells from my window vis-a-vis. 

In an ancient hostelry called the "Yacht Inn," Dean Swift 
invited the local dignitaries to supper. "When not one of the 
expected guests appeared, the Dean, in a passion, is said to have 
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A sighing lover thus gives vent to his wrongs in a few lines 
scrawled on an inn window in Shropshire : 

Dust is lighter than a feather, 

The wind much lighter is than either ; 

But alas ! frail womankind 

Is far much lighter than the wind. 

Underneath, in another hand, was this still severer comment : 

Friend, you mistake the matter quite ! 
How can you say that woman's light ? 
Poor Cornus swears throughout his life 
His heaviest plague has been a wife. 

Francis I., who is said to have declared that a court without 
ladies was like a spring without flowers, wrote with his ring 
upon a window of a gloomy old palace: 

Lovely sex, too given to range ; 
Lovely sex, too prone to change ; 
Alas ! what man can trust your charms, 
Or seek his safety in your arms? 

Some idler behind an hotel window which overlooked a rail- 
way platform, where many leave-takings occurred, especially 



scratched with his diamond upon the window pane ihis none too 
flattering couplet : 

Rotten without and mouldering within, 
This place and its clergys are all near akin. 

On a pane of glass in the Quaker meeting house at Edin- 
burgh were these verses : 

Approach this place, with reverence come ; 
Serve God although each tongue be dumb. 
Experience that mysterious art 
To feel His presence at thy heart ; 
And hear His whispers, soft and kind, 
In holy silence of the mind. 

A gentleman who passed some time in prison, left the fol- 
lowing memorial on the window of his cell. On one pane of 
glass he wrote : 

That which the world miscalls a gaol. 

A private closet is to me ; 
Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty. 

Two other panes he decorated with Latin mottoes. This 
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poor captive's amusement in prison makes us think that the 
famous verses beginning, " Stone walls do not a prison make," 
would, have first figured on glass had their author been able to 
find any. 

On the window of a house of one of the evicted tenants on 
a certain estate in Ireland were found inscribed, apparently in 
the handwriting of the tenant's wife, these lines: 

I am evicted from this house, 

Me and my loving man, 
I am homeless now upon the world ; 

May the d take the Plan — 

which if not elegant are to the point. 

In these days of cheap diamonds it is no wonder that even 
public conveyances should furnish their quota to these glass 
gleanings. A friend of the writer's saw this on a train window : 

What pains some people take to write 

What only is obscuring to the sight, 

And snake-like leave their trailings as they pass 

In serpentine-like traces on the glass. 

A better one was scratched on a cab window. 

I hailed a "growler" to escape the snow, 

As that old "chestnut" says— " for w(h)eal or woe." 

The four-wheeler has no word to say, 

But I have kept on growling all the way, 

And 'twill be cabby's turn to growl and swear 

If I've the nerve to pay "the legal fare." 



DECORATIVE ART AND FASHION. 



By John Ward. 




( Continued from our October number . ) 

OR more economical purposes the richly- colored 
plain, glazed tiles are more satisfactory than 
the badly-printed and worse painted cheap tiles 
that more generally find favor in the eyes of 
the shopman and public, and are duly dubbed 
"art tiles." Many well-designed and well- 
printed tiles are spoiled by an incongruous dab 
of color at intervals, put on mechanically, to 
meet a demand, because the public like a bit 
of color to liven the thing 

Next, there is the grate itself, which under- 
goes from time to time the changes, not so much of requirements 
as of fashion. Sometimes it is the treatment of the material, — 
all bright,— nickel-plated, polished brass, electro bronze, all have 
their turn as a fashion. Then there is the form of the grate. 
Until recent years we found the circular grate almost everywhere, 
except in a few older houses, where the hob stoves had been 
left from early in the century. The improvement in the shape 
of the grates took place with the introduction of tiles, which in 
the earlier stages dictated a simpler form of metal- work ; but as 
the newness of the tiles has worn away, the designer has been 
importuned to get something new so often, and instructed to 
imitate other things in order to be en suite (it is a fashion to 
have everything en mite), that, instead of improving the form 
of the grates, many are contorted out of all suitability of pur- 
pose, and in years to come, after the glamour of fashion has 
died away, will be viewed with the same distaste as the circular 
grates referred to. 

The best form of grate for ordinary purposes is the canopy 
interior fitted with good tile cheeks, without any of the outer 
metal framework. The canopy, to a certain extent, is a fashion, 
but it has its uses ; it is correct in theory, and is only wrong 
when twisted into some startlingly originally outline to meet the 
demand for something new, or when it is over- decorated to 
appease a sensual appetite for ornamentation. 

The article to be considered in sequence to the fire-grate is 
the chimney-piece. The latest fashion in this appears to be in 
tile work, which, I think, is carrying the introduction of tiles 
too far. Uniformity is the destruction of art : tiles are excellent, 
both from a point of variety when introduced in conjuetion with 
other materials, and as a non-conducting protection when the 
mantelpiece is of wood; but for the mantelpiece itself, wood, 
marble, or even iron, are more suitable for economical use, — good 
designs on soft wood painted in the same scheme with the other 
decoration of the room. If fancy marble chimney pieces are 
used, they should be ornamented by means of simple mouldings, 
but fashion is the greatest enemy to these simple treatments. 
When it is fashionable to have an imposing chimney-piece, if 
funds will not allow of following the fashion in a comparatively 
legitimate way, enamel slate is called in to feebly imitate costly 
marbles, or cast-iron to imitate expensive and richly-carved 
woodwork. I do not mean to condemn iron chimney-pieces, they 
meet a demand, and can meet that demand creditably, if treated, 
-as I have suggested for soft woods, by simply painting them in 



the general scheme of the room ; but to paint them as pollard 
oak, with the idea that thus treated they will match the side- 
board, is at once wrong and futile, as the absurdity will show 
somewhere. I have seen the groundwork of such a chimney- 
piece painted and enamelled so well as to defy ocular detection, 
but the treatment of the ornament in the same chimney-piece 
showed the futility of the sham. If treated in the way I have 
suggested, for many purposes they are better suited to our use 
than the carton pierre decorated softwood work ; firstly, the 
decoration cannot chip off ; and, secondly, coat after coat of 
paint, which in time would imperil the sharpness of the orna- 
mental details, can in iron be easily burned off without risk. 
How frequently do we see what would be good specimens of 
late eighteenth-century work almost completely ruined in its 
details by the accumulation of paint. 

With the mantel-piece much be considered the fashionable 
overmantel. A few years ago, as before stated, the gilt framed 
pier-glass held complete sway, but now the modern overmantel 
has completely routed it and taken its place. Generally it is an 
improvement, but not when it is built up, shelf after shelf, 
bracket after bracket, and the whole surmounted by some eccen- 
tric device in the form of a pediment, and lit up with innumerable 
bevelled mirrors, not made as a cabinet to exhibit choice pottery 
or curios of the collector, but to follow a fashion. The collection 
comes afterwards, if at all ; in most cases the collection is bought 
to fit the overmantel. If it were otherwise we might hope to 
keep this modern article within proper limits, and made in a 
way best suited to display one's treasnres. When work is made 
for a given purpose, and that purpose is not lost sight of, it is 
easy to make it in good taste ; but as soon as requirements are 
overlooked, pomp and vulgarity assert themselves, and there is 
no place for art which is modest and not self-assertive. It is 
always the simplicity that compels our admiration in the old 
work. 

The next thing we will consider is the modern introduction 
of stained glass for the decoration everywhere of domestic and 
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commercial buildings. This again, in itself, might be a most 
excellent introduction, but both its use aud treatment are sadly 
abused. 

It is a fashion, and every other consideration takes a second 
place. For exposed windows, or widows with objectionable out- 
looks, it might be perfection, hiding at once an objectionable 
sight, and being a means of introducing color ; but this is not 
enough ; instead of a modest design in interlaced leadwork, 
finished with a suitable border, where the more marked colors 
may be introduced, it must be divided up into panels, and those 
panels "decorated" with wonderful "art" productions, according 
to the manufacturers 1 artful advertisement. There are beautiful 
works of art executed in stained glass for domestic purposes, 
and one delights in seeing such, but nine-tenths of the stained 
glass one sees in the interests of art should not have been 
"decorated." But I have said stained glass is not introduced 
because of its fitness for a given purpose with these nine-tenths, 
it is introduced to follow the fashion, and, beyond that, its 
merits or fitness are never considered. Look at the stained glass 
abortions we see in some of the houses of our friends who pro- 
fess to make a hobby of their pictures ! Would they care to 
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